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however, to the House of Commons at Westminster by Sir John
Simon on the 30th April. It was to the effect that the British Govern-
ment were correct in assuming that the Japanese statement of policy
was not intended in any way to trespass upon the common rights of
other Powers or to override Japan's own treaty obligations. There
was a promise that Japan would observe the provisions of the Nine-
Power Treaty, and the somewhat enigmatic statement was made that
' the policy of the two Governments in regard to the treaties coin-
cided'. Further, Japan was represented as continuing to attach the
greatest importance to the Open Door in China, and the acceptance
of that policy was reaffirmed. On this reply the British Secretary of
State remarked that it seemed 'reasonably clear5; and he announced
that the Government of the United Kingdom were prepared to leave
the question where it stood.

Special note was taken, in a Japanese Foreign Office communique
issued two days later, of the assurance given by the British Ambassa-
dor of Great Britain's avoidance of activities likely to disturb peace.
To borrow the words of the correspondent of The Times in Tokyo,
'the incident thus ends with Japan politely but immovably asserting
her primacy of interest in developments in China and indicating
certain specific foreign activities to which she objects'.

The American Ambassador at Tokyo presented a note to the
Japanese Government four days after his British colleague3s demarche.
By this note the American Government reaffirmed their position
regarding treaty rights and interests and reminded the Japanese
Government that foreign relations with China were governed by
international law and treaties, and that the latter could only be
modified by mutual arrangement. cln the opinion of the American
people', the note continued, cno nation can without the consent of
the other nations concerned rightly endeavour to make conclusive
its will in a situation where there are involved the rights, obligations
and legitimate interests of other sovereign states.'

The American communication elicited no reply, and the Japanese
Foreign Office allowed it to be known that in their opinion the ques-
tion could be considered as closed. This view was apparently con-
curred in by the other Governments concerned, though both France
and Italy addressed communications to the Japanese Government
and received answers substantially similar to those which had been
vouchsafed to London. It remained only for certain members of the
House of Commons at Westminster, in the course of a debate which
took place on the 18th May, to register their doubts as to the position
in which matters had been left. Speaking for the Labour Opposition,